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THE DREAMER AT MOULTRIE. 


Owr artist bas, we think, achieved a triumph 
in the picture which we give ou the two preceding 
pages. It represents the dream of a soldier ef the 
South Carolina Army wow serving at Fort Moul- 
trie—a dream reealliag the memorable scene which 
has rendered the name of Moultrie famous through- 
out the world, and which is the brightest page in 
South Curclina history. Let us briefly recall the 
oft-told tale. . 

ft was on the 4th June, 1776, that the British 
fleet. commanded by Sir Peter Parker, appeared 
off the bar at Charleston. General Lee had just 
arrived at that city with a force of Northern men, 
who had been dispatched by General Washington 
to assist in its defense. The First South Carolina 
Regiment, under Colonel Gadsden, was at Fort 
Johnson; Colonel Moultrie commanded a body of 
volunteers in Fort Sullivan, siace known as Fort 
Moultrie; Governor Ratledge bad command in the 
city. Over three weeks were spent by the British 
in preparations for the attack, At length, on 28th 
June, at 10.30 a.ot., Sir Peter Parker hoisted the 
signal of attack on bozrd his flag-ship, the Bristol. 
The whole fleet sailed in, took up a position off the 
ead of Sullivan's Island, and commenced firing on 
the fort, We nevd hardly explain that Fort Sam- 
ter had not then been built; had it been in exist- 
ence no fleet could have occupied the position then 
taken by the British. 

The fire from the ships was warmly returned by 
30 guns in Fort Sullivan, and the garrison, having 
better shelter than the crews of the ships, suffered 
less from the incessant fire. In the mean while, 
General Clinton had landed some 2000 troops on 
Long Island, and attenspted to cross over to Sulli- 
van's Island. In this design he was foiled by Col- 
onel Thomson, who with a large body of riflemen 
and a few hsavy guns commanded the passage, and 
drove back the British every time they made their 
appearance with terrible loss, 

From eleven in the morning till nine in the even- 
ing the battle thus raged, almost without inter- 
mission. Until nightfall the fire from Fort Sulli- 
van never slackened, and it was not till then that 
the British fleet, sadly cut up and maimed, slipped 
their cables and sailed out of range. They had 
gainod nothing by their enterprise except the loss 
of a lurge number of good officers and men, while 
to the Americans the victory was of signal value. 

‘The incident represented by our artist occurred 
in the middle of the As the fire became 
hot, a shot from a British ship cut away the flag 
which waved upon the western bastion of Fort 
Sullivan, Jasper leaped upon the parapet, walked 
jhe whole length of the fort, picked up the flag, 
snd in the midst of the fire, and tn sight of the fort 
ind the ships, fixed the flag firmly on the bastion. 
He then ascended to the parapet, and leaped back 
enburt to his piace, 

It witl be noticed that our artist depicts Colonel 
Moultrie in the group defending the Fort. The 
likeness is a very good one. 
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MY AUNT MARCIA, 


My Aunt Marcia was the bravest woman I ever 
iauew; i. always seemed to me a pity that she 
should have been obscured by the position of pri- 
vate gentlewoman which fell to her share in the 
deal of life, when she would have come out so 
grandly as a Pucelle @Orleans, or Charlotte Cor- 
day, or Grace Darling, or any other of those few 
heroic women whe have had the chance that the 
rest of us have only sighed for. 

In support of my proposiiion, let me repeat a few 
of the anecdotes concerning this beloved aunt, with 
which my peevish childhood could always be be- 
guiled when every other amusement failed. 

Left an orphan at seventeen by the death of the 
mother to whom she was tenderly attached, and 
whose illaess had heen ameliorated by her un- 
remitting care and affection, my aunt received an 
invitation to spend the winter with an old uncle 
and aunt, proprietors of a lonely country house in 
the wilds of New Jersey. 

The invitation waa accepted, and in the sombre 
\wilight of a November day my aunt, wearied and 
sad, entered the doors of the gloomy old house. 

Entering, she was shown at once to her apart- 
ment, a large and lonely room in an unoccupied 
wing of the great house; the fire-place was filled 
with wood of the dryest kind most artistically ar- 
ranged, but apparently the merry flame dared not 
encounter the terrors of the unexplored regions ly- 
ing so black and silent in the great stone chimney 
above, and resolutely turning back to seek human 
companionship, filled the whole room with smoke. 

My aunt threw open a window, and, after breath- 
ing at it for a moment, seized the tongs, and with 
some little effort convinced the cowardly fire that 
his safest course lav in advance, and the flames 
rallying for a united effort rushed tumultuously 
into the heart of the vlack regions above. ; 

The visitor then requested that an excuse for her 
acv-appearance below on the score of excessive fa- 
tigue might be offered to her hostess, and that a 
cup of tea and her own raaid might be sent to her. 

The housekeeper withdrew, and in a few mo- 
ments the tea appeated, borue by Phyllis. 

Phytlis had nursed my aunt in infancy, had 
shared with her the wearing labors of my grand- 
other's last illness, and had left all other ties to 
follow ber murcling to hcr new home. In compen- 
sation for this devotion (he old woman claimed, and 
was aliowed, unusual liberty of speech and action. 

‘* Oj, Mies Marsy,”” began she the moment she 
had placed her tray upon a little stand at her mis- 
tress's elbow, and becsn to unpack the traveling 
bag, ‘‘does yer know, chile, whose room dis yere 


he ?” 
‘Mine while I stay, ien’t it, Phyllis?” 
‘dunno "bout dat, heney. Dem as has got it 
isn’t sech as will gil it up easy, ner dey isn’t sech 
s you'll want for compaar.” 
“What in the world are you talking of, Phyllis? 
Whe claims the room besides me?” 








‘De ghoseses, Miss Marsy !" whispered Phyllis 
sententiously, falling back as she spoke, to note the 
expression of her © oditor’s face. 

* Ah, it is a °.e anted chamber, is it?” laughed 
my Aunt Marcia. “ And what ghost in particular 
is likely to dispute possession with me?” 

“Dere ain’t nuffin to laugh "bout, chile,” ex- 
claimed the old nurse, somewhat offended at her 
hearer’s obvious incredulity. 

“ Dis yer room b'longed to you Grandpa Young, 
an’ dat yer closet am de place where he cut he 
troat, an’ lef’ de blood run all ober de letter he 
wor writin’ to you grandma to tell her "bout de 
heap o’ money he done los’ at de cards; and ebery 
night—mark you dat, honey—you Grandpa Young 
sets afore de desk in dere, an’ writes an’ writes at 
dat yer letter wid de blood alluz a streamin’ out 
ob he troat ober de paper; an’ de more he write de 
more de letter ain't done, an’ nebber will be done, 
*cause—” 

“Hush, Phyllis! 1 don’t wish to hear any such 
stuff, and I should think you would know better 
than to repeat such a stcry to the grand-daughter 
of that unhappy man. Good-night! I don’t want 
any thing more.” 

‘“* Laws now, Miss Marsy, honey! don’ you go 
an’ be mad wid ole Phyllis jes’ fer tryin’ to keep 
you from gettin’ scart.” 

* No, indeed, nurse; I’m not angry in the least,” 
returned the easily mollified young girl. “But I 
am very tired and sleepy, and want to go to bed, 
and can’t fasten the door inside till you are gone.” 

“ An’ you done go’n’ fer to sleep in dis yer room, 
Miss Marsy |” 

“Certainly. /here—good-night !” 

And without uite knowing how it had been ac- 
complished, P' lis found herself standing outside 
her mistress’: oom, with the door locked behind 
her. 

To bed my Aunt Marcia went, and to sleep, but 
was awaked about the middle of the night by a 
sort of nightmare, in which she beheld her Grand- 
father Young standing beside her, holding in one 
hand a balf-written sheet of paper, and in the other 
a curious old hunting-knife, with which he made 
desperate attempts to cut the throat of his innocent 
descendant. 

My aunt started upright in her bed, and looked 
about the chamber. 

All was quiet ; and with a balf-smile of contempt 
at her vague terror, she was about to sink back and 
compose herself again to sleep, when a faint noise 
arrested her attention. - 

Listening closely, she soon determined that the 
sounds originated in the closet pointed out by old 
Phyllis, and resembled closely the seratching pas- 
sage of a bad quill pen over stiff paper, varied at 
intervals by a rustling noise, as if the paper had 
been turned and folded back. 

My aunt listened to these sounds during what 
appeared to her a long interval, and afterward con- 
fessed that she thought more than once of the un- 
finished letter left by her Grandfather Young, and 
of Phyllis’s tale of the nightly attempts of his ghost 
to complete the melancholy rehearsal of his own 
misdeeds, 

The more she listened, and the more she thought, 
the stronger grew a cowardly inclination to lie 
down, and, pulling the bed-clothes over her head, 
shut out alike mysterious sounds and dismal mem- 
ories ; but just as this inclination reached its height 
my Aunt Marcia threw back the bed-clothes and 
resolutely sprang out of bed. 

‘“*T really believe I was getting frightened,” said 
she to herself, as, putting on her dressing-gown 
end slippers, she went close to the closet-door and 
bent down to listen at the keyhole. 

Certainly the sounds came from within that 
closet, and a nearer approach only confirmed her 
first idea of their nature. 

My aunt hesitated a moment, and then, clench- 
ing her pretty hand, pounded menacinglv upon the 
door, saying, 

“ Away vith you, whatever you are!” 

The noise ceased ; but something within that 
door, directly opposite my aunt’s hand, pounded a 
response ! 

Knock for knock it mockingly returned, only 
with sharper blows than those of a fist—more like 
the bony knuckles of an old man’s hand, perhaps. 

“T've s‘opped your writing, at any rate,” mut- 
tered my Aunt Marcia; “and since you're not 
civil enough to open the door when a visitor 
knocks, I will do it for myself.” 

So, first lighting a candle and stirring the fire to 
a blaze, the undaunted girl looked about for means 
of fulfilling her threat. 

The door was locked and the key gone; but a 
vigorous sear:h soon discovered it buried in dust 
on the top of the door-casing, and in another min- 
ute my aunt threw open the door closed since fifty 
years 

As she did so an old pistol, hanging by its lock 
to a nail driven into the door, fell down at her feet. 

My aunt took it up, hung it again upon the nail, 
and gently shook the door. 

““O—h! it was you that knocked, was it ?” said 
she, gayly; and then, holding the candle above 
her head, she advanced a step or two, and ] 
scrutinizingly around the place. 

it was a little room, with a fire-place at one end 
and a window at the other. 

In the middle stood a great arm-chair, beside a 
table littered with papers, apparently the former 
contents of a writing-desk which lay open beside 
them, still containing a few olc’ letters, receipts, 
aud the like. As my aunt bent town to look at 
them, the papers in the desk rustled vehemently, 
as if stirred by an invisible hand. Seizing an old 
quill pen from the great pewter ink stand, where it 
stood like a ruined ligh€-house beside an empty sea, 
she began tossing out the papers, and soon dfscov- 
ered the cause of the disturbance in the shape of a 
nest of very young mice, whose mother had proba- 
bly deserted them at the opening of tae door. 

My aunt stood a few moments I-oking fixedly at 
the little creatures, who blinke~ back at her with 
their black, bead-like eves, 

“Yes, yes, my dears,” said sie, at length, “I 





see it all now. It was you, snuggling about in 
your paper bed, that made the rustling, and your 
mamma's little feet pattering over these letters on 
the table that did the writing. I'll seé you again 
to-morrow, but now good-night.” 

With these words my Aunt Marcia shut the 
closet door, blew out her candle, got into bed an¢ 
went directly to sleep, nor did she wake again til: 
Phyllis and the sunshine invaded her chamber to- 
gether. 

That very morning the unfortunate mice were 
expelled from their snug quarters, the papers were 
locked up in the old desk and banished to the gar- 
ret, the table and chair sent after them, and the 
little room with much scrubbing, dusting, carpet- 
ing, and general rearrangement, converted into a 
pretty dressing-closet, before whose cozy fire my 
aunt seated herself that night, while Phyllis, brush- 
ing her young mistress’s long hair, expatiated on 
the courage she had shown in laying “de ghose o’ 
Grandpa Young.” 

It was but a few nights after this, however, that 
my aunt was again awakened by a very peculiar 
sound, and one still more alarming in its nature 
than the ghostly pen scratching. 

It proceeded apparently from the huge unfin- 
ished garret, and seemed near the spot directly 
over my aunt's chamber, where the contents of the 
dressing-room had been bestowed; but no mouse 
could ever have occasioned the startling combina- 
tion of sound which in the middle of the night had 
roused my aunt from sleep. 

First was heard a harsh, grating noise, like the 
passage of some heavy substance over a rough sur- 
face—-then the clanking of a chain—then a violent 
fall, accompanied by a wild, shrill ery of pain—and 
then a pause of a few seconds—after which the 
whole was repeated in exact routine. 

My aunt listened to all this for some time, and 
then determined to investigate the matter. 

Her first impulse was to summon the assistance 
of the servants, but with her hand upon the bell 
she paused. 

“They will only be frightened to death, and 
won't help me a bit,” said she to herself. ‘I will 
go up alone.” 

A few minutes after my aunt stood in the great 
dismal garret, looking and listening for the mid- 
night disturber of her slumbers. 

A low clanking of the chain directed her to the 
spot where he lurked, and in a moment the mystery 
lay unraveled before her. 

The garret, like many others in old country 
houses, was only floored in the centre, while at the 
sides the great beams lay bare, divided by the lath 
and plaster of the ceilings below. 

Upon one of these beams Isaac, the ‘ boy” of the 
establishment, had set a musk-rat trap with its 
chain attached, first baiting it with cheese, in the 
hope of catching one of the rats whose nightly 
revels disturbed his slumbers in a little room par- 
titioned off the end of the garret. 

The experiment had succeeded, much to the dis- 
comfiture of a patriarchal rat who had ventured 
into the trap, nibbled at the cheese, and, becoming 
Suspicious, had turned to fly, when the trap spring- 
ing had caught him firmly by the tail. 

Then commenced for the poor fellow that painful 
journey, probably toward his liome, whose éclat 
had roused my aunt. 

First, he dragged the trap across the ridges of 
plaster—then climbed with it the next beam, while 
the chain in turn iattled across the intervening 
space—then traversing the beam he plunged down 
the opposite side dragwing trap, chain, and all after 
him—and so aggravating the pain he was already 
suffering as to elicit the shrill ery of pain, and ne- 
cessitate the succeeding pause before recommenc- 
ing his journey. 

“Poor fellow!” said my aunt, softly, as with 
might and main she forced open the trap and set 
free the luckless captive, who sprang away with- 
out a “Thank you.” 

I am not now writing my Aunt Marcia’s biogra- 
phy, but only trying to prove the assertion of her 
bravery with which I started. I must therefore 
pass over the romantic incidents attending her 
courtship and marriage, and merely state that four 
years after the events just narrated she had be- 
come the wife of a lawyer of consideral le uminence, 
and the mistress of the gloomy old Grange, where 
she had first come as visitor to her uncle and aunt, 
remained as their adopted daughter, and finally as 
their heiress assumed her present position. 

Mr. Apthorpe, my aunt's husband, was much 
away from home attending the sessions of the Cir- 
cuit Court, and transacting legal business in the 
cities of his own and even neighboring States. My 
aunt was thus left very much alone. 

It was during one of these absences of Mr. Ap- 
thorpe that his wife sat in her summer parlor, with 
doors and windows all open, busily engaged in 
sewing. 

She was very light-hearted that morning, and 
hummed a merry tune as she bent over her work ; 
for she was thinking of the coming time when she 
should no longer be alone during her husband's 
absence, and of the pretty garment she was so 
busily stitching—one of many destined to adorn 
the expected guest. 

The last stitch was set, and the Jast notes of the 
song were trilling over the lips of the happy young 
wife, when a long prey athwart the sun- 
shine at her feet; and a wild white face, framed in 
black elf-locks, was thrust over her shoulder, and 
stared with a malicious grin full into her eyes. 

“ Did ever you hear of Peter Sibley ?” asked the 
white lips in a hissing whisper. 

My aunt had heard of Peter Sibley, and the 
whole of his black story flashed across her mind. 
He was a ruffian who, the year before, had stolen 
into a house in a neighboring town, found a wo- 
man sitting alone at her work, and had brutally 
murdered her before robbing the house of the rich 
booty it contained. 

He had been captured some months after, tried, 
and condemned, and was at that moment confined 
in the jail at Trenton, awaiting the day of his exe- 
cution. 
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My Aunt Marcia felt this story, but had not 
time to think it, before she moved her chair half 
round so as to face the intruder, and fixing her 
eyes calmly upon him, said, steadily, 

“Yes, I have heard of Peter Sibley. Are you 
he?” 

‘*No, I'm his brother. One was taken, and the 
other was left—the other was left,” muttered the 
stranger, hiding behind him something, which my 
aunt felt sure was the sharp hatchet she had used 
that morning in trimming her rose-bushes and left 
upon the veranda. 

She moved her chair again, so as to face her 
visitor more fully ; for as he spoke he had edged 
round toward her back. 

“Why in the world didn’t you run, Aunt Mar- 
cia?” asked I once at this point im the story. 

“For several reasons, my dear. One was, that I 
neyer had run away from any thing, and did not 
like to begin the habit; another was, that I felt 
sure the moment I showed the least cowardice that 
hatchet would be buried in my Lrain ; and the third 
was that, though not in the least frightened, I felt 
a little giddy, and could not rely upon myself to 
stand up with that dignity which I should wish to 
preserve in such company.” 

So my aunt sat still, and tried to hold the stran- 
ger’s eyes with hers ; but this she found impossible ; 
and in his wild and fluctuating glances she read a 
confirmation of the suspicion of his sanity, which 
had already crossed her mind. 

This suspicion had barely crossed my aunt's 
mind Lefore she determined to act upon it, and, 
assuming the authoritative manner most likely to 
impress him, she demanded, sternly : 

“‘If you are his brother, why don’t you ca 
him the governor's pardon, that has been waiting 
this week and more for a messenger 7?” 

“‘ Pardon—pardon for Peter Sibley—oh yes, he'll 
be pardoned, and then he can come out and go aleng 
with me to find more women. Where is the par- 
don? Give it to me.” 

It isn’t here,” said my aunt, sharply. “You 

ought to know that such papers are not left in the 
care of women. My husband is a lawyer, and he 
has it down at his office in the village—down that 
way.” 
“Yes, yes, the lawyers keep the papers—the 
lawyer’s got the pardon. I'll go carry it, and 
then Peter Sibley and I will come and see you 
together.” 

With a cunning laugh the maniac darted from 
the reom, and a moment after my aunt saw him 
running at full speed in the direction of the village. 

Half an hour later two keepers called at the 
house to inquire for the fugitive. They were 
shown into the parlor where sat my aunt, a new 
piece of sewing in her hand and a quiet serenity 
upon her brow 

She received them graciously, and in answer to 
their inquiries briefly related her interview with 
the lunatic, then bowed them out with as digni- 
fied a composure as if that terrible episode in her 
morning's occupation had not occurred, 

Before night the poor madman (w -the- 
way, was not in the least related to Peter Sitley) 
was safely again in custody, and my aunt never 
heard of him again. 

A few months elapsed and Mrs. Apthorpe was 
ill in bed, with the little expected stranger be- 
side her. 

It was cold weather now, and her lodging had 
Leeu changed from the room up stairs to the sunny 
bedroom below, where her old uncle and aunt had 
always slept, and where they had died within a 
week of each other. 

Opposite the foot of my aunt's bed a door 
into the sitting-room ; opposite this again was a 
door between the sitting-room and the long hall, 
with the great front door at the end of it, still in 
the same line of vision. 

But in this cold December night, at half past 
twelve o'clock, all the doors were s 
none of them were locked, and my lay 
awake feeling very sorrowful, for her poor old 
Phyllis was dying above stairs, and she was unable 
to go and bid her faithful old friend and servant 
good-by. 

She , however, sent the skillful nurse from 
her own bedside, with directions not to leave Phyl- 
lis while she temained alive. Refusing to allow 
any of the servants to stay beside her, my aunt 
remained alone, waiting for news of her humble 
friend's last moments. 

Suddenly, while with strained attention she lay 
listening for any sound in the silent house, she dis- 
tinctly heard the great brass lateh of the outer 
door slowly raised, and the door swing open, strik- 
ing the wall behind. 

No footfall followed; but a moment after the 
latch of the sittingtroom slowly moved, and that 
door in turn swung 

My aunt listened with intense earnestness. Sure 
ly not the lightest footstep crossed the floor of the 

; but the latch of her own door moved, 
rose slowly, descended, and the door noise- 
lessly open, showed through the dark vista of the 
hall the frosty glitter of the wintry sky. 

By the flickering tirelight my aunt could plainly 
see the vacant door-way ; could see so far into the 
darkness beyond as to feel sure that no human 

doors, 
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the chill December air whistling through the room, 
for my aunt had refrained ing for any one 
to close the doors, lest she should disturb the last 
moments of her dying»servant. : 

It was not till the next day that my aunt learn- 
ed, through the nurse’s inquiries in the kitchen, 
that Minnie had been in the habit of opening the 
doors (unless the outer one was bolied) by jump- 
ing up, putting One paw through the bow, and the 
other on the thamb-piece of the latch, and then 
dropping down and leaving the door to swing open 
of its own accord, or, if necessary, giving it an im- 
petus by squeezing her body into the crack. 

It was in this same bedroom, about a year later, 
that the last proof of my aunt’s courage which I 
propose to relate took place, 

My ungle had just returned from Newark, bring- 
ing with him a large sum of money, the proceeds 
of several heavy bills intrusted to him for collec- 
tion by a client in a neighboring town, who was to 
call and receive his money on the following day. 
Meanwhile it was lodged in a secretary standing in 
the bedroom. ~ 

After tea, on the evening of his return, Mr. Ap- 
thorpe, having some letters to write, went down to 
his office, leaving his wife in the sitting-room, sing- 
ing her baby to sleep. 

This pleasant duty accomplished, she stepped 
softly into the bedroom, and laying the little boy 
in his crib, drew the coverings ovér him. But the 
night was cold, and the tender mother fancied her 
darling not warm enough, so went to the large 
clothes-press opening into her bedroom for an ad- 
ditional blanket. 

This she found had been placed upon a high 
shelf, and in the effort to reach it she unconscious- 
ly grasped a long cleak hanging near with such 
force as to bring it to the floor. 

Carrying out the blanket and spreading it over 
her boy, my aunt returned to pick up the cloak, 
and in stooping to do this saw close besidg her the 
foot and part of the leg of a man whose head and 
body were still concealed by the garments hanging 
on the wall, although bis retreat had been so ma- 
terially injured by the fall of the cloak as to lead to 
his diseovery. 

My aunt confessed that for a moment her heart 
stood still, ahd the song she had been murmuring 
died upon her lips; but by the time she had regained 
her feet she was able to account for the pause by 
saying, peevishly, aloud, 

‘There, now, the loop is broken, and I can’t 
hang it up again.” 

Then, throwing the cloak upon a chest close by, 
she went carelessly out, leaving the closet door a 
little ajar. 

Standing beside her baby’s crit, her back to the 
door lest the robber should read her face, my aunt 
considered her position. 

My uncle had told her not to expect him home 
till near midnight. Isaac, the house-boy, had gone 
to the village on an errand. The nurse had re- 
ceived permission to spend the evening with a 
friend, and no one remained within except herself 
and the cook, basy in the distant kitchen. 

It would have been easy for my unt to snatch 
the baby from his crib and rush ou of the house, 
leaving the robber tg quietly collec his booty and 
escape before she could send any ne to prevent 
him; but this course did not satisfy her. 

She preferred to remain and guard the property 
intrusted to her husband's care, even at some risk 
to her own life. 

She, however, considered that the robber, know- 
ing the unprotected state of the house, might reason- 
ably argue, if she remained alone, that he should 
run less risk in murdering her, completing his rob- 
bery, and escaping before her husband’s return, 
than in waiting for night, when his operations, 
however cavefully carried on, would be liable to 
arouse Mr. Apthorpe. 

Just as my Aunt Marcia reached this point in her 
argument the baby stirred uneasily, and partially 
uwoke. 

Bending over the crib his mother began rocking 
vehemently, and singing the very same song 80 | 
abruptly broken off a*few minutes before. But 
though she rocked, and though she sung, the baby 
grew more and more uneasy; for his mother, while 
apparently trying in every way to pacify him, was 
in reality using every quiet means.in her power to 
arouse him, until at last the little fellow, thorough- 
ly awake, screaming > 

< Poor Vitthe darling,” ws the well-plenest mo- 
ther, lifting him out of his erib, “does his little 
stomach ache? Mamma is sure it does, or he, 
never would ery soloud. He shall have a bath.” 

Stepping to the bell she pulled it gently, and 
when the cook appeared, said, calmly, 

“ Molly, lam afraid the baby is very sick. Bring 
up some hot water for a bath, as quickly as you 
can.” 

‘Yes, Ma’am,” replied the unsuspicious Molly ; 
and in a few minutes mistress and’ maid had Mas- 
ter Herbert in the water, and scrubbing 
him vigorously, while the poor boy, tired, 
sleepy, and vexed, repaid their exertions by re- 
doubled screams. 

“ Has Isaac come in yet?” asked my aunt, care- 
lessly, as Molly at last took the baby out of his 
bath and laid him on bis mother’s iap. 

“Not yet, Malam; but it is nine o’clock, he 
won't be out mach longer.” 

__‘“Tshall send him to the doctor's for some med- 
icine as soon as he does come,” remarked my aunt. 
“The poor child needs f very much.” 

“ Sha’n’t I try to put him Ma’am—you 
must be very tired ?” asked Molly, longing to es- 
cape to the Lltebes. 

Yes, Molly, I wish you would,” said my aunt, 
who knew full well that nothing would be yarer to 
keep Master Herbert awake than placing him in 
unaccustomed hands. 


So Molly weiked and the baby cried and 
fretted, and my aunt steadily the part she 
had set herself, until feet upon the gar- 


den-walk, and the banging 


‘the back door an- 
hounced the return of the boy. 


_ “There is Isaac, Molly,” said my aunt. ‘Call | 
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him into the sitting-room, while I write a note to 
the doctor for what I want.” 

The cook left the room, and presently returned 
with Isaac, who stood beside the oor while his 
mistress hurriedly wrote, 

“There is a man hiding in my closet, close beside the 
linen chest. Bring help, and come quickly, for God's sake. 

>. “Manet.” 

“ There, Isaac, take this to Doctor Winslow, 
and waijt for the medicine he is to put up,” said 
my aunt, in a clear distinct voice ; and as the boy 
left the room she turned carelessly into the bed- 
room. The next moment, however, she said, 
quickly, 

“There, I didn’t give him any money, and Mr. 
Apthorpe hates to have bills brought in for these 
little things.” 

“Won't I run after him, Ma’am ?” asked Molly, 
offering her the baby. 

** No, I'll go—he hasn’t left the house,” said my 
aunt, hurrying out. 

Isaac indeed was but just opening the back door, 
when, to his great bewilderment, his mistress over- 
taking him grasped him fiercely by the arm, and 
said, sternly, 

“Isaac, my life and that of others, depends upon 
your speed and faithfulness. Take that note to 
your master as quickly as you can reach him—ask 
him to read it immediately, and then wait for his 
orders. If be is not at his office, go to Mr. Benson's 
or Mr. Pierce’s, and ask one of them to read it. 
Go now—run !” 

“ There, Molly, you may give me the baby now,” 
said my aunt, cheerfully, as she re-entered the bed- 
room. You may make up his little bed again, and 
pick up these things about the room.” 

«Little Herbert, soothed in his mother’s arms, soon 
fell asleep, and before Molly had completed the 
multifarious tasks assigned her by her mistress, 
the front door opened sharply, and a moment after, 
Mr. Apthorpe, followed by two of his friends, ap- 
peared at the door of the bedroom, and obeying a 
nod from my aunt, proceeded without a wotd to 
the closet, from whence, after a momentary scuffle 
and th¢ harmless discharge of the robber’s pistol, 
they dragged « great black-headed roflian, whe 
scowled defiance on all around, but chiefly on my 
aunt, whose agency in his capture he evidently sus- 
pected. 

“ Yes, my man,” said my Aunt Marcia, coolly 
answering his menacing stare; ‘“‘yes,it wasT. I 
saw you when I came into the closet to pick up the 
cloak. If ypu had been wise you would have 
killed"me then, secured the money, and made off 
at once.” 

“raps so; but folks doesn't alluz know wots 
fer their own good,” returned the fellow, sullenly, 
as he was led away. 


Here I will pause, not for lack of material, for 
anecdotes of my Aunt Marcia might be multiplied 
almost ad infinitum, embracing every period of life, 
from her eccentric childhood to the kindly old age, 
which has not yet, thank God! found its limit. 

But I refrain: for enough has been said to prove 
my proposition, if it be capable of proof; and I end 
as I began, with the simple assertion that my Aunt 
Marcia stands at the head ef all the brave wemen 
whom I ever knew. 





SNAKE STORIES. 


Ir was some weeks before snakes creeped again 
into my thoughts. This next time ! was in the lux- 
urious library of a New York magnate, in a house 
whose splendor literally blazed in comparison with 
the starved, im palaces of Genoa, Rome, 
or Venice. I was in the stripling world, and was 
with a man at whose bidding the winged messages 
to Paris or Peru and the Stock Exchange couriers 
flew “‘du Péroujusqu’s Rome.” There were bronzes 
on the buffet, and golden clocks to “tick off” Time's 
account. 


My friend Mr. Vi he was a Dutch 
merchant born in a quaint Spanish house in Am- 
sterdam—turning, as he talked to me about snakes, 
lay in a Jong red and blue hammock. made of aloe 
th:ead netted by an Indian of Guatemala, with onfe 
leg not ungracefully hanging over its margin— 
Vanderpump, ing one of those fiery Trichi- 
nopoly chee which have ventilating straws in- 
serted through their centres—harangued me pleas- 
antly about certain deserted gold mines of the 
Spaniards, which it would take no great time, he 
said, by dint of Indian tradition, to rediscover ; 
from this subject he wandered on, by many pleas- 
ant, devious by-paths of converse, to the subject 
of certaiu snakes of enormous size supposed to ex- 
ist in ‘ tarns” or small lakes among a certain range 
of mountains in South America. 

T roused up at this, and prepared to listen. Van- 

p then—rolling round in his hammock, 
, Stretching from either wall, drooped down 
and swung within two or three feet of the ground 
—drew several yards of the colored netting over 
him as i? for warmth, and prepared to pour out 
upon me his ‘* winged words.” 
. He told me that many Indians and hunters had 
assured him that they had seen these enormous 
snakes. They were twice as large as boa con- 
strictors, and “were ly discerned bathing 
themsefves in the mountain lakes, where it was 
supposed they came to feed on the fish. They 
had, however, never yet been killed or found dead, 
nor was it known on what they usually fed, or 
where they lived. He (Vanderpump), being a 
liberal in science as in polities, saw no reason to 
doubt that a few specimens of some extinct Py- 
thonic race of serpents might still be existing 
among those rarely-trodden mountains. Races of 
animals bad died out of particular countries in 
our own time. The dodo was an instance. Even 
in the sea-serpent many sensible people retained a 


If the boa constrictor, that can battle with a buf- 
falo or an alligator, and swallow a deer, antlers 
and all, were to become extinct to-day, to-morrow, 


but for printed records, there would be people found 
to deny that such a monster had ever existed. 
Because a certain creature had not yet been clas- 
sitied by stay-at-home zoologists, that was no proof, 
he urged, it did not exist. The mammoth was 
wonderful, and its skeleton had been found ; where- 
as the backbone of a large snake presents little re- 
sistance to the violent extremes of South American 
climate. 

I asked Vanderpump, who I knew had dabbled 
in medicine, whether, in the course of bis South 
American travels, he had tried to discover new 
and valuable drags, and, above all, any specific for 
snake bites ? 

He said, oscillating himself with lazy grandeur, 
that he had; he had several times in Nicaragua 
and Guatemala been on the brink of great discov- 
eries. He had once been presented with an herb, 
which the peons told him was a certain cure for 
small-pox, but he tried it on one of his own Span- 
ish servants who was ill, and it proved useless. 
The plant seemed a remedy only to the Indian 
constitution and in the Indian-climate. There 
was, however, one pulverized herb which the peons 
used as snuff in cases of low fever, by which he 
had himself Leen cured when dangerously ill. Yet 
he had tried in vain to obtain a specimen of it; all 
offers of money were refused. They would not 
even gather it, except at night, for fear of being 
seen. 

“And why all this precaution, this dog-in-the- 
manger caution ?” 

Because the Indians said that when the white 
man used one of their medicines it lost all its vir- 
tue. It had been so with jalap and with Peruvian 
bark. They were therefore determined to keep 
this wonderful diaphoretic and sudatory to them- 
selves. He dried leaves of every herb and tree he 
could find in the neighborhood, yet in vain. In 
all bis sear@hes he never discovered a specific 
against snake bites. On the contrary, so much 
was a certain sort of snake dreaded there, that, if 
one was killed, all the people of the neighborhood 
would go out and solemnly barn the bedy to ashes, 
for fear of any life being left in it. 

Vanderpump then went on to tell me of his hav- 
ing been once bitten, on the bank of a river, by a 
snake that had crept into an eel-hole. But this 
bite ended with a mere slight inflammation, and 
he supposed that the virus must have been neu- 
tralized by the water ; or, more likely, the aggress- 
ive snake was a harmless one. 

I had not many snake stories of my own ex- 
perience to exchange with Vanderpump in return ; 
but what I had I told without broidery or lace- 
work of imagination. I described how an ecceti- 
tric friend of mine, first an officer, then a clergy- 
man, and a conscientious man in both capacities, 
with whom I gpent several pleasant summers, used 
to delight in taming the harmless snakes common 
in English hedgerows. He kept them by day in 
his pocket or hat, by night in a bandbox in the 
room I slept in; and well I remember the tremen- 
dous rottmd and round scramble one morning, when 
one of them swallowed whole a large frog, which 
had been shut up with him for his consumption. 

From this I harmlessly episoded into an account 
of @ prétty peasant girl in Normandy whom I had 
seen twine live lizards lightly between the heavy 
lustrous black folds of her tiara of hair, where they 
glowed like coils of living emerald. I then (just 
as coffee came up like so much smoking incense) 
asked Vanderpump if it was really true that trav- 
eling quacks made a living by killing rattlesnakes 
for their fat ? 

He said it was indeed; that snake fat was ex- 
cellent for sprains and bruises, and had been used 
in such cases, for centuries, by the Indians. 

It was some days after I parted from Vander- 
pump, and I was on the Mississippi on the burri- 
cane-deck of a first-class racing steamer; my feet 
were on planks covered with leaf lead to prevent 
the wood sparks charring them. Above us and 
behind us rose the glazed tower of a pilot-house. 
I was seated on an arm-chair, side by side with 
my dear friend Captain Vaugban, skipper of a Cali- 
fornia steamer. From this “ coign of vantage” we 
looked down on the brown turbid river, on the pel- 
icans, and on the brown sand-bars. 

The crumbling banks of the great river were, 
mere wrecks of fallen cotton-trees, and here and 
there were visible the white huts of the “ negro 
quarter” of a cotton plantation. On the long spit 
of the nearest sand-bar lay a putrid lump which 
had once been a bullock, and, tumbling over and 
fighting for it, were swarming masses of turkey 
buzzards. » 

Again our converse fell.on snakes. Apropos of 
some remarks on the great floods which are .Jmost 
periodical on this great fickle river, the captain, 
bending his astute yet kindly eyes on me, told me 
how once, during one of those great inundations 
that reach for miles, when all the stream was alive 
with drifts of broken steamboats, fallen trees, cot- 
ton bales, and here and there dead men, he was in 
a steamboat at Napoleon, at the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas River, when a backwoodsman came on board 
with a huge dead rattlesnake gwisted round him. 
He had found it, he told the marveling passengers, 
floating on a black locust-tree which the river had 
undermined and washed down from its banks. 
These floods, said Vaughan, destroy a great many 
snakes, and the snakes have a great dread of the 
floods. 





The Captain then went on to describe, when a 
prairie is on fire, the terror, anguish, and fury of 
the snakes. Some hunters even said that at those 
times they bit themselves, and so died before the 
fire could reach them. They seemed thoroughly 
conscious of the danger. But this story of their 
suicide the Captain doubted, because be had him- 
self once caught a very large rattlesnake, taken it 
home, and tied it to a suspended washing cord, 
where it could biss and move but do no harm, for 
he had slipped a piece of stick into its mouth and 
tied it like a bit, with a string behind its head, 
There he fed and kept it for some days; but the 
snake, even when it had its head free, never at- 





tempted to bite itself As to the popular notion 





that in times of danger the mother snake opened 
its mouth and let the voung ones run down invo its 
stomach for shelter, he believed that it merely 
originated in finding live snakes in the stomachs 


of others, which had, perhaps, swallowed them for, 


foo. 

I then inquired of the Captain if he had ever 
used eau de luce for snake bites, and if he knew 
what it was? He said, smiling, that eau de luce 
was a mere quack nawe for compound tincture of 
ammonia, and that, undoubtedly, it was a good 
thing; but he had known an old slave cuek the 
bites with great success,"and with perfect impunity 
to himself. 

I asked the Captain if snakes were gregarions? 
The Captain—after pointing to an alligator which 
was just floating past, looking as like a dead tree 
as a thing well could—went on to say that, thongh 
not generally gregarious, he thought several often 
selected the same places to hibernate: aa he him- 
self once had found more than a score under a fell- 
ed live-oak tree be had to move with a gang of 
lumberers. He vhopped them up with his axe as 
small as mince-meat in o0 time, he could tell me! 
He had also a story of a narrow escape he had bad 
in the lower range of the Rocky Mountains. Here 
the Captain pulled out his pocket-bonk and showed 
me a plan of the place which he had made at the 
time, as that part of the range had never before 
been trodden by white man. I put the story in 
the first person, ard try to give it the effect of the 
Captain's manner: 

“IT had been,” he said, “ prospecting all day for 
minerals, and had found some copper ard lead, and 
some curious sulpiur springs of, { believe, a unique 
kind; and, coming back to my camp, had lit my 
fire, and cooked some deer meat; then, quite tired 
out, looked round to select a convenient and shel- 
tered place on which to sleep. I chose out, at last, 
a place under a bigh crumbly-jooking rock, not far 
from my fire, and, loading my rifle, first bandag- 
ing the lock and slipping it into my Mackintosh- 
case to guard it from the damp, I wrapped myseif 
like a mummy iv my Mackinaw blanket and lay 
down under the rock to sleep: intending to rise 
early and push fast, to overteke my men, who 
were a day's march abead looking after bears. 

“T had a bad night, for rats or something or 
other kept passing over me, a..d half waking me, 
About the gray of the morning I roused oryself 
from that sort of torpid, paralyzed sense of endur- 
ance that a prolonged nightmare throws you in, 
and rose up on my elbow to see if my logs were 
quite burned out, or if there was, perhaps, enough 
fire left to warm me some coffee, for the night bad 
been frosty and cold. I jiooked, and to my horror 
saw a writhing heap of about thirty rattlesnakes 
coiled or moving round the brands of my fire. I 
had been sleeping under a rock which was per- 
forated by their holes, and my fire had drawn them 
out by ite alluring warmth. It was these snakes 
I had felt moving over me in my long nightmare. 

** Loramussy, mister! Blew quick 1 did get on 
my feet, sure; and as I ran off, I banged with my 
rifle right among them, just to give them a sort of 
parting blessing. But what harm I did to them 
I never knew, for J did net care much to go back 
to that hive of rattlesnakes.” 

Thanking the Captain for his story, I reminded 
him that, in the prairies, rettlesnakes became gre- 
garious from their habit of occupying the holes of 
the prairie dogs, first eating their landlords—a most 
ungenerous return for the shelter afforded them, 

The Captain said that deer were very much 
afraid of the rattlesnakes; but that sometimes an 
old buck would face them, and leaping on them, 
crush them by a succession of bounds and jumps. 
Dogs, too, would sometimes face them, and acquire 
a habit of seizing them at the back of the head; 
but, if once bitten, the dogs lost all courage after- 
ward, 

The very same week of this conversation with 
the Captain, in perusing the Memphis Dealy Ava- 
lanche, | met with a singular snake story, and as 
my chapter is necessarily a mere string of beads, 
and the story is too good to ‘' whistle down che 
wind,” I will tell it here. Jt had reference to a 
shrewd Yaukee smuggler, who, having lately te 
pass some prohibited article into Canada, prepered 
a large box pierced with holes, and divided in two 
horizontally by a movable tray. Below the tray 
he placed his tabowed goods, above be coiled a live- 
ly rattlesnake, then he locked and corded the whole, 
and took it boldly to the frontier custom-house. 

“Any thing to declare? Any tobacco?” sald 
the custoim-bhouse. 

“No,” said the Yankee ; “ only ‘ notions.’” 

“Open the box,” said the cnsiom-house. 

The Yankee handed the key. 

Custom-house opened it with mechanical qnick- 
ness, and, starting back with a roar at seeing the 
lifted mischievous, hissing bead of the snake, 
clapped down the lid again, and slammed it with a 
click. There was no more examination of that box 
at the custom-houss. 





FORT TAYLOR, KEY WEST. 


Is our Jast number we published « view of Port 
Jefferson, Key West, one of the two forts which 
command the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico. We 
now publish, on page 14°, a view of Fort Taylor, 
the other fort, which, like Fort Jeffereon, is a work 
of great strength. Fort Taylor is commanded by 
Captain Brannan, U.S.A., who was breveted for 
his gallantry at Chapultepes, in the Mexican war. 
Captain Hunt, of the Engince:s, is in charge of 
the construction department. The armament of 
the fort consists of 178 guns, as foliows: 


Minch Columbia)» . . 6 
S-ineh Columbiade ....... = 
42 pounders ....... $ 
82-pound howitrer- u 
24-pound _ & 

is 


Captain Brannan bas some 76 men, besides le 
borers, and is confident of hi» ability t hold the 
fort against 5000 mee. 
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A LIFE STORY. 
a 

In haste I call’d him the light word 
That darken'd life forever ; 

My pallid face nor moved nor stirr’d— 
His lips but one short quiver. 

He gave me that long yearning look, 
And spake: “If sach I be” 

And all his frame a shudder shook— 
**J am not fit for thee.” 


I. 
¢ never met again—until 
Long years had swept away: 
His face was cold, and calm, and still— 
My hair was tinged with gray. 
Upon his arm a lady hung— 
His voice was kind and free: 
He did not know the blood-drops wrung 
From my heart's agony. 
Ii 
We met but once again—the day 
On which my darling died. 
His wife and child had pass'd away: 
I bade farewell to pride. 
We met—my face to his he drew— 
He call’d me by my name: 
And in his dying hour we knew 
Our love had been the same. 


THE MAZED FIDDLER. 


“‘I came to this place a man of thirty, and I am 
sixty now. When I came here, the prettiest girl 
for many a mile round was Mary Lee. You have 
seen our North Devin girls—dark eyes, dark hair, 
and ready speech? Mary had all this, and she 
had more; she had the bearing of a born lady, so 
that, though our folks are plain and rough, no one 
ever dreamed of uttering a coarse jest before Mary 
Lee. Her father, a small farmer, had left her 
tolerably well to do; and the old maiden aunt 
with whom she lived had been to her a very mo- 
ther. You will suppose that she had many lovers. 
In a manner she had; every lad in Coombetown 
felt a kind of pride in her; but she was ‘ grand- 
like'—there was something about her which rather 
awed than invited them, and only John Hamiyn 





; 
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Mary Lee’s dark eyes had surely much to do 
it—he played as he never had before, with quite 
new passion and energy. This was indeed the first 
time on which I ever heard him improvise. Hith- 
erto he had simply played the ordinary country 
tunes; to-night he struck boldly away from them, 
trusted to his own heart, and succeeded Have I 
said that 2e was not handsome? At ordinary 
times he was not; but now, as his eyes lighted up 
with the excitement of his music, there was a wild 
beauty about them which, toa romantic girl, 1 id 
have far more charm than ordinary comeliness 
When he ended I asked Mary to sing—and behold 
Mary was crying. 


with 





had any reason to hope for her hand. He lives 
next door still—a plain old sailor now, but in years 
gone by as fine and daring a fellow as breathed 
along the coast. Like Mary, he was sufficiently 
rich ; that is, his father had owned two or three 
small coasters, and, dying, left them to his only 
son. Mary and he had grown up side by side, 
and always there was a quiet kind of affection be- 
tween them. There was more than that, one wild 
winter morning when John was brought speechless 
and bleeding into the village, and Mary hearg how, 
in the tempest of the night before, he had manned 
a boat, pushed off to a large brig that had struck 
upon the Tangle Rock in the offing, and saved the 
lives of some of her crew at the imminent peril of 
A spar had 


and there was 


his own. struck him during his work, 


a great ghastly wound in his head 
Dr. Woodbury met the men as they silently brought 
John Hamlyn up the steep path from the pier, and 
saw him carried to his house; and Mary, goi 
home, knelt down beside her bed, burst into wild 
tears, then into prayers as wild, and felt, for the 
first time, as if she really loved the great stron 
sailor. He recovered slowly ; some traces of the 
wound indeed remained, but he could have had, I 
think, no sears more glorious, and lon: he 
hoped to bring Mary home as his wife 

“* Unfortunately for her, unfortunately for John, 
there was a lad in the village who had genius, and, 
alas! who knew it. Willy Basset was but a poor 
young fisherman—not a strong one, not even a 
brave one; but one of singular parts. If I 
too partial to him, and if my praises helped to turn 
his head and fill him with the demon of vanity, 
I did all for the best. Suf 
fice it, that whatever time he could steal from the 
drudgery of his daily life was given partly to the 
books I lent him, and partly to practicing npon an 
old violin which had belonged to his father, the 
village fiddler. 

“John Hamlyn passed the cottege where he 
lived one day, and heard him plaring. ‘ Willy 
Basset, lad,’ cried the big curly-haired John, ‘ it 
seems to me you might spend your time better 
than in fiddling, with your poor old mother bed- 
ridden at home! There's the herring-hawks off 
the bay, wan, and the shoal will be round the head 
before you finish Bobbing Joan. Out to the boats, 
Willy!’ Willy looked up, and was about to an- 
swer angrily; but John looked alarmingly big 
Said Willy: ‘It is very generous of you, Jolin 
Hamlyn, to talk of my mother’s poverty. You are 
richer than we, I know; but you need not remind 
us of it!’ These were 
mean, false, coward- 
ly words of his: but 
John—placable John 
—felt as if he had spo- 
ken too roughly, and 
held out his hand. 
Willy refused it, and 
turned away. _ From 
that hour, as 7 fear, 
he often thought how 
he could best injure 
the strong prosperous 


ere 


was 


may God forgive me. 


fellow who had re- 
minded him of his 
duty 


“ We are a musical 
race down here. Ma- 
ry Lee had this pas- 
sion almost to excess, 
and sang with singu- 
lar sweetness. One 
evening, at my house, 
she had been singing 
some of her quaint 
old songs, when Wil- 
ly Basset came up to 
return some of my 
books. He sat down, 
and I asked him to 
play a tune or two, 
as he often would 
when he came to see 
me, As yet he was 
but a poor player, 
though already he 
gave some faint prom- 
ise of that wondrous 
skill to which he after- 
ward attained. This 
night, whatever was 
his inspiration — and 


‘It is the old story. What was John Hamlyn, 
plain and bluff, to this Willy Basset, so gifted and 
so passionate? Mary asked herself this question 
too often for her first love to last. It died out 
John saw the change, but would not believe it. A 
year passed by. Willy Basset’s bed-ridden mother 
died—proud of her son, and loving him wildly to 
the last. The poor soul cried out, as she lay dy 
ing, in her wretched cottage on a rough December 
day, ‘ He will be the pride of the county yet, my 
Willy—a wonderful boy, Sirs! a wonderful boy ! 
But the neighbors said that little good would ever 
come of one who had been fiddling to please him 
self when he should have been fishing to help hi 
mother; and I could not but feel that what they 
said was true. 

And now came a time which, to Mary, | 
think, was one of the purest happiness; but whicl 
brought pleasure less pure to Willy Basset, and 
absolute torture to the brave John. Wi 
me not be unjust to him—was thoroughly sincere 
in all his professions of love: but there mingled 
with them always, I fear, a base sense of triumph 





ly—let 


over his richer, stronger, handsomer, manilier rival 
And as for John, though the poor fellow blunder: 
about in his big, uncouth, righteous way, still san 
at his work, and never left a duty undone 
he as assuredly smitten with a deep and terribk 
grief as if he had testified thereto by jumping « 

the cliffs—which often he was very much inclined 
to d 
might 


yet was 


—for, struggle against the conviction as‘ h« 

he could not but see that Mary Lee, though 
she had ever a kindly word and a bright smile for 
him, no more intended 





to marry him than she i 


tended, say, to marry me! hus went down all 
the poor fellow’s card-castles, shattered by a fiddl 
tick, He was not imaginative, this big Johr 


but, smoking his bonest pipe of evenings in the 
sanded kitchen of his old homestead, he had had 
his little visions of happiness and ease, the central 
figure in every such vision being that of Mary Le 
Well I don’t pity him the 


| less because he could not write a sonnet about his 


that was over now. 


‘ blighted hopes 

In the April after his mother’s death 
Basset, 
pocket 


| will 

/ 

give him no more—sailed away in a ship that was 
} 

} 


with his violin and with ten pounds in his 
—my savings were very small, and I could 


bound to Naples. He went as a common sailor; 

but I knew that what he chiefly wanted was to 

reach some land where he might obtain really good 
| musical teaching; and 
aged him in this scheme, wild as it might appear 
| An old friend of my own lived at Naples, and | 

recommended Willy to him as a youth of rare and 

brilliant promise. For, whether it was through 
| his love for Mary Lee, or whether it was through a 
| mere ambitious desire to show his kingfolk and his 
townsfolk that, if he was a humble fisherman, he 
was yet something superior to that, certain it is 
that his genius had taken a rapid and sudden start, 
and that he would oftentimes play with really won- 
derful expression and power Ere he went, Mary 
Lee, with little urging, had promised that ifin a 
few years he came back in a position to maintain a 
wife she would be his 

** Letters came from Willy in due tin 
ful, eloquent letters. 
very kind to him ; 


for my own part, I encour 





hc pe- 
My friend at Naples - As 
procured him a master; and, at 
last, plain Willy Basset, ex-fisher-boy, had a seat 
in the orchestra of an Italian opera. Mary was 
proud enough of this, be sure: but wh« 9 “thr e 
years passed by, and he sti"! said nothing of retwr 
ing, she became unea- 
sy. His letters grew 
less frequent. ‘He has 
found new friends,’ 
thought she, ‘and for- 
gets old Coombetown . 
folk.’ Indeed, indeed, 
if she was sorely tried, 
yet was he as sorely 
tempted! I learned 
afterward that he had 
progressed in his art 
with startling rapidi- 
ty; at last he became 
a celebrity; and you 
know, doubtless far 
better than I, to what 
seductions an artist is 
exposed in the south. 

** Six years after his 
departure there came a 
letter from him which 
made Mary’s face flush 
and glow again. He 
was coming home— 
successful, famous, 
rich. Home to his lit- 
tle Mary, ‘whom he 
loved better than any 
‘ignora of them ali.’ 
| Home to his ‘dear old 
| friend,’ naming me 
with words far more 
flattering than I liked. 
Home to old Coombe- 
town, ‘where, per- 

haps, he would be ra- 
ther more valued than 
| formerly.’ And so on: 

a vain egotistical let- 
| ter, us 1 see now. but 
| which made Mary's 
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; 





heart as light as a 


waited faithful), 
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“*You are very hot about it, Basset—but you 
shall know all to-morrow morning ‘ ' 

“*] insist, Sir, epon knowing all to-night—to- 
morrow you may be busy discharging your bales 

he pier-head |’ 

‘ John felt the insult; but still, very stubborn- 
ly. very nobly held down the passion that was 
rising in him. Willy—for rage had blinded him 
—mistook this silence for timidity, and went on, 
tapidiy, tauntingly, tll at Jength John answered ; 

‘+ T went up to Mary Lee to-night, if you will 
have it, to tel! her that Johnaon, the Bristol bank- 
er, has absconded, and that yeu are a beggar ! f 

. With a hoarse shriek Basset leaped upon him, 
and struck him in the face. And then, the sup- 
pressed rage of years concentrated into one single 
blow, John lifted his hage arm anda beat him down. 
It was a terrible blow: the passionate artist lay 
stretched like a dead log upon the groand—sense- 
less. Suddenly the moon shone out large and 
full. The light fell through tha thick hedgerow 
trees, right upon Basset's face. John knelt down, 
and saw that it was bloody—bloody. He groaned 
with shame, the big John, that he should have 
struck one so frail; but at last Basset’s eyes 
slowly opened, and John still knelt by his side, 
weeping like a babe. 

What made him leap up, and then stagger 
back, as if a knife had struck him to the heart ? 
This; as he knelt by the artist, and watched him 
return to consciousness, he expected to hear a curse 
from his lips: he heard, instead, a low, feeble, 
chuckling laugh. it was the laugh of aa idiot. 
Willy Basset was insane 

“Three months afterward I followed Mary Lee 
to her grave ; and when the clamor and the noise 
of the affair had died away, John Hamlyn took the 
mad artist to his home, and has supported him 
ever since. 

“Willy Basset has lost all recollection of that 
terrible night. He wanders about, harmlessly, 
quietly : the villagers, who call him ‘the Mazed 
Fiddler,’ never molest him; and at times he will 
take his violin and play so sweetly and so well 
that the few strangers who visit Coombetown will 
hardly believe me when I tell them he is mad_” 

. 7 - * * > * 

Ilowever feebly the old schoolmaster had told 
his tale, there had been something in it which had 
riveted the attention of his listener, As the even- 
ing closed in, the schoolmaster was rising to light 
his lamp when he beard a tap at his door. In an- 
other minute John Hamlyn entered. 

He said, quietly : 

“I have been down to the pier, Sir; the Sarah 
Jane has just come in; and now I find that poor 
Basset has left the house. I am going to look for 
him Would you like to come with me, Sir? 
There’s a wildtish look about the sky to-night, 
and [ should be loth to have him caught in the 
storm that is rolling up.” 

‘*{ suppose we shall find him in the church- 
yard ?” said the schoolmaster. 

** Most like, most like, Sir, I always notice 
that on nights like this he steals away there. 
Poor fellow ! it can’t be helped now. But I would 
rather lose my right hand than use it as I did one 
night!"’ 

The schoolmaster sighed; and all three set out 
together for the chureh-yard, 

As they paused at the little church-yard gate 
they heard the sound of the violin. Willy Basset, 
standing by the grave of Mary Lee, was playing 
such a requiem as never yet musician has expressed 
in netes—a requiem of such depth of lamentation, 
such bitterness of regret, such vehemence of self- 
accusation, yet such overwhelming love and ten- 
derness withal, that the three men almost wept as 
they listened, and not another sound was heard 
save the magical tones with which the Mazed 
Fiddler mourned over his dead love. They did 
pot dare to interrupt him; but at length the mua- 
sic ceased; he walked toward them, staggering 
like a drunken man; and then, as he reached the 
gate, sank heavily, fainting, on the ground, At 
that instant there was a peal of thunder in the east, 
which rolled on, crashing and reverberating as it 
rolled, till it seemed to break right above their 
heads; then for a minute utter silence; and then 
a blinding sheet of rain fell suddenly upon them, 
They lifted the Mazed Fiddler from the earth; 
John Hamlyn, flinging off his rough jacket, 
wrapped Willy in it as a shelter from the rain; 
and they turned homeward. The rai still fell, 
but far away toward the horizon vivid flashes of 
lightning leaped over the sea like swords. 

‘Make haste, for the love of God!” eried John, 
striding aleng with his burden as one who carried 
naught: “make haete! he is wet to the skin al- 
read y—it will be the death of him!” 

Chey brought him home and laid him gently in 
his bed. When the doctor came the artist was 
raying in his delirium. He said not a word now 
of Mary, not a wor! of Johu Hamlyn, his thoughts 
were away in the south, 


A poor fisher-boy, Signora!—Money, money, 
always money! can I coin it?—On the Red, then 
—I bwek ihe Red! For the eighth, ninth, tenth 
time, Red! Red it is!” he screamed, half starting 
out of his hed, “ Do you believe in my fortune, 
now ?-—J4 notes, i I have no lackey to 
carry my gold for me—an artist, nothing more!” 
Through the whole weary night, while the rain 
fell in torrents without, the three men watched 
beside him; but as it drew on toward morning, 
and the siorm slowly and sullenly abated, he be- 
came much calmer, He slept for an hour or two, 
and at daybreak turned to the old schoolmaster 
with a peculiar siile upon his face ; 
“You will give me my violin ?” 
several in the room, his friend handed him the 
nearest. Not ‘hetymot that! I played that at 
the San Carlo, wien Ja Catarina sang so grandly : 
give me the old one—the one I had when a boy.” 
He took it from the sehoolmaster’s hand and looked 
at iclovingly, Just thea the morning light came 
full into the room, flooding it with its lustre. ‘I 
played it often enough, Sir, down among the rocks, 


1 Noes! 


There were 





sea-guils, Ah! the beautiful light! 
will be singing after the storm, and the lambs will 


The birds | conceit. 


be running in the meadows over the fresh wet | 


grass. I loved to see them once, but I fear me, I 
fear me, that I'll never move from this bed till 
they carry me away to the gray old church-yard 
yonder, close by the dear old sea. 
have had troubles enough, God knows! and I’m 
weary, weary, and I shall rest by her side at last!” 

Was he mad now? He spoke softly, but there 
was a raised look in his eyes, and at times a cold, 
nervous trembling went right over him. 

‘Let him have his way, Sir,” whispered John 
Hamlyn: “ it is nearly over.” 

The artist played a few feeble notes upon his old 
violin, and smiled sadly as he preluded with a bar 
or two of a simple country air. Crack! 

It was but the snapping of a fiddle-string; but 
as it snapped his heart broke too. Another hour 
had passed away. The artist, with his lean, long 
hand still upon the instrument, had fallen back 
upon his pillow: and big John Hamlyn, kneeling 
by the bed, and shaking terribly with the great 
strong sobs that seemed to be choking him, sudden- 
ly cried out, “ Lead us not into temptation, lead us 
not into temptation! but, O Lord, deliver us from 
evil!” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Very conflicting and very mixed were my 
feelings as I set forth alone. I had come well, 
very well, out of a trying emergency. I was 
neither driven to pretend I was something other 
than myself, with grand surroundings and il- 
lustrious belongings, nor had I masqueraded 
under a feigned name and a false history; but 
as Potts, son of Potts the apothecary, I had 
carried my head high and borne myself credit- 
ably. 

‘*Magna est veritas,” indeed! I am not so 
sure of the ‘‘ prevalebit semper,” but assuredly 
where it does succeed the success is wonderful. 

Heaven knows into what toftuous entangle- 
ments might my passion for the ‘‘ imaginative” 
—I like this name for it—have led me, had I 
given way to one of my usual temptations. In 
more than one of my flights have I found my- 
self carried up into a region, and have had to 
sustain an atmosphere very unsuited to my res- 
piration, and now, with the mere prudence of 
walking on the terra firma, and treading the 
common highway of life, I found I had reached 
my goal safely and speedily. Flowers do not 
assume to be shrubs, nor shrubs affect to be for- 
est trees; the limestone and granite never pre- 
tend that they are porphyry and onyx. Nature 
is real, and why should man alone be untrathrul 
and unreal? If I liked these reflections, and 
tried to lose myself in them, it was in the hove 
of shutting out others less gratifying; but Jo 
what I would there before me arose the imege 
of Catinka as she stood at the edge of the rivu- 
let—that str@am which seemed to cut me off 
from one portion of my life, and make the past 
the irrevocably gone forever. 

I am certain I was quite right in parting 
with that girl. Any respectable man, a father 
of a family, would have applauded me for sev- 
ering this dangerous connection. What could 
come of such association except unhappiness ? 
“ Potts,” would the biographer say — ‘‘ Potts 
saw, with the unerring instinct of his quick per- 
ception, that this young creature would one 
duy or other have laid at his feet the burnt-of- 
fering of her heart, and then what could he 
have done? If Potts had been less endowed 
with getlius, or less armed in honesty, he had 
not anticipated this peril, or, foreseeing, had 
undervalued it. But he both saw and feared it. 
How very differently had a libertine reasoned 
out this situation!” And then I thought how 
wicked I might have been—a monster of crime 
and atrocity. Every one knows the sensation 
of lying snugly abed on a stormy night, and, as 
the rain plashes and the wind howls, drawing 
more closely around him the coverlet, and the 
selfish satisfaction of his own comfort, height- 
ened by all the possible hardships of others out- 
side. In the same benevolent spirit, but not by 
any means so reprehensible, is it pleasant to im- 
agine one’s self a great criminal standing in the 
dock, to be stared at by a horror-struck public, 
photographed, shaved, prison copumed, exhort- 
£4, sentenced, and then, just ag the last ham- 
mer has driven the last nail imto the scaftuld, 
and the great bell has tolled out, to find that you 
are sitting by your wood-fire, with your curtains 
drawn, your uncat volume beside you, and your 
peculiar weakness, be it tea or sherry-cobbler, 
at your elbow. I constantly take a “ rise” out 
of myself in this fashion, and rarely a week goes 
over that I have not either poisoned a sister or 
had a shot at the queen. It is a sort of intellect- 
ual Russian bath, in which the luxury consists 
in the exaggerated alternative between being 
scalded first and rolled in the snow afterward. 
It was in this figurative snow I was now disport- 
ing myself, pleasantly and refreshingly, and yet 
remorse, like a sturdy dun, stood at my gate, 
and refused to go away, 

Had I treated her harshly? had I rejected 
the offer of her young and innocent heart ? 
Very puzzling and embarrassing question this, 
and especially to 2 man who had nothing of the 
coxcomb in his natrre—none of that prompting 
of self-love that would suggest a vain reply. I 
felt that it was very natural she should have 
been struck by the ‘attractive features of my 





whtn thre were udpe to hear me but fhe merry | charatter, but I fel: this without a particle of 


And, well, I 








I even experienced a sense of sorrow 
as I thought over it, just as a conscientious 
siren might have regretted that Nature had en- 
dowed her with such a charming voice; and 
this duty—for it was a duty—discharged, I be- 
thought me of my own future. I bad a mission, 
which was to see Kate Herbert and give her 
Miss Crofton’s letter. In doing so I must 
needs throw off all disguises and mockeries, 
and be Potts, the very creature ske sneered at, 
the man whose mere name was enough to sug- 
gest a vulgar life and a snob’s nature! No mat- 
ter what misery it maygive, I will do it manful- 
ly. She may never appreciate the world at 
large, may never appreciate what noble motives 
were hi beneath these assumed natures, 
mere costumes as they were to impart more vig- 
or and persuasiveness to sentiments which, ,ut- 
tered in the undress of Potts, would have carried 
no convictions with them. Play Macbeth in a 
paletot, perform Othello in “ pegtops,” and see 
what efiect you will produce! Well, my pre- 
tended station and rank were the mere gauds 
and properties that gave force to my Opinions. 
And now to relinquish these and be the actor 
in the glarish light of the noonday and a shab- 
by-gentee! coat and hat! “1 will do it;” mut- 
tered I—‘‘I will do it, but the suffering will be 
intense!” When the prisoner sentenced to a 
long captivity is no more addressed by his name 
but simply called No. 18 or 43, it is said that 
the shock seems to kill the sense of identity 
with him, and that nothing more tends to the 
stolid air of indifference, the hopeless inactivity 
of feature, so characteristic of a prison life; in 
the very same way am I affected when limited 
to my Potts nature, and condemned to confine 
myself within the narrow confines of that one 
small identity. From what Prince Max had 
said at the table d’héte at Bregenz, it was clear 
that Mrs. Keates had already learned I was not 
the young prince of the Eouse of Orleans; but 
in being disabused of one error she seemed to 
have fallen into another, and it behooved me to 
explain that I was not a rope-dancer or a 
mountebank. ‘She too shall know me in my 
Potts nature,” said I; “she also shall recognize 
me in the ‘ majesty of myself."” I was not very 
sure of what that was, but I found it in Hegel. 
And when I have completed this task, I will 
throw myself like a waif upon the waters of life. 
I will be that which the moment or the event 
shall make me—neither trammeled by the past 
nor awed by the future. I will take the world 
as the drama of a day. Were men to do this, 
what breadth and generosity would it impart to 
them! It is in self-seeking and advancement 
that we narrow our faculties and imprison our 
natures, A man fancies he owns a palace and 
a demesne; but it is the palace that owns him, 
obliges him to maintain a certain state, live in 
a certain style, surrounded with certain observ- 
ances, not one of which may be perhaps native 
to him. It is the poor man who comes to visit 
and gaze on his splendors who really enjoys 
them; Ae sees them without one detracting in- 
fluence—not to say that in Ais heart are no cor- 
roding jealousies of some other rich man, who 
has a finer Claude or @ grander Rubens. In- 
stead, besides, of owning one palace and one 
garden, it is the universe he owns: the vast 
savanna is his race-ground; Niagara his own 
private cascade, 

My heart bounded with these buoyant fancies, 
and I stepped out briskly on my road. Now 
that I had made this vow of poverty to myself, 
I felt very light-hearted and gay. So long as a 
man is struggling for place and pre-eminence in 
life, how can he be generous, how even gracious? 
Thon shalt not covet thy neighbor's ox, says the 
commandment; but surely it must have been 
your neighbor’s before it was yours, and if you 
have striven for it, it is ikely that you have 
coveted it. Now, I will covet nothing—posi- 
tively nothing—and I will see if in this noble 
spirit there will not be a reward proportionately 
ample and splendid. 

My road led through that wild and somewhat 
dreary valley by which the Upper Rhine de- 
scends, fed by many an Alpine stream and tor- 
rent, to reach the fertile plains of Germany. It 
was a desolate expanse of shingle, with here 
and there little patches of oak serub, or, at rare 
intervals, small inclosures of tillage—though how 
tilled, or for whom, it was hard to say, since 
not a trace of inhabitant could be seen, far or 
wide. Deep fissures, the course of many a 
mountain-stream, cut the road at places, and 
through these the foot traveler had to pass on 
stepping-stones ; while wheel carriages, descend- 
ing into the chaos of rocks and stones, fared 
even worse, and incurred serious peril to spring 
and axle in the passage. On the mountain-sides, 
indeed, some chalets were to be seen, very high 
up and scarcely accessible, but ever surrounded 
with little tracts of greener verdure and more 
varied foliage. From these heights, too, I could 
hear the melodious ring of the bells worn by the 
cattle—sure signs of peasant comfort, “ Might 
not a man find a life of simple cares and few 
sorrows up yonder?” asked I, as I gazed up- 
ward. While I continued to look the great 
floating clouds that soared on the mountain- 
tops began to mass and to mingle togethers, 
thickening and darkening at every moment, and 
then on, though overweighted, slowly to descend, 
shutting out chalet and shading copse and crag 
as they fell, on their way to the plain beneath. 
It was a grievous change from the bright picture 
a few moments back, and not the Jess disheart- 
ening that the heavily charged mist now melted 
into rain that soon fell in torrents. With not a 
rock nor a shrub to shelter under, I had nothing 
for it bat to trudge onward :o the nearest vil- 
lage, wherever that might be. How speedily 
the slightest touch of the real will chase away 
the fictitious and imaginary! . No more dreams 
nor fancies now, as wet and soaked I plodded on, 
my knapsack seeming double its true weight, and 
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my stick appearing to take root each time it 
struck the ground. The fog, too, was so dense 
that I was forced to feel my way as I went. Tho 
dull roar of the Rhine was the only sound for a 
long time ; but this at length broken by 
the crashing noise of timber carried down by the 
torrents, and the louder din of the torrents them 
selves as they came tumbling down the mount. 
ain. I would have retraced my steps to Bre 
genz, but that 1 knew the places I had passed 
dry-shod in the morning would by this time have 
become impassable rivers, My situation was a 
dreary one, and not without peril, since there 
was no saying when or where a mountain cat- 
aract might not burst its way down the cliff 
and sweep clean across the road toward the 
Rhine. 

Had there been one spot to offer shelter, even 
the poorest and meanest, I would gladly have 
taken it, and made up my mind to await better 
weather ; “but there was not a bank nor even a 
bush to cower under, and I was forced to trudge 
on. It seemed to me at last that I must have 
been walking many hours; but having no watc} 
and being surrounded with impenetrable fog, | 
could make no guess of the time, when at length 
a louder and deeper sound appeared to fill the 
air, and make the very mist vibrate with its din. 
The surging sound of a great volume of watey, 
sweeping along through rocks and fallen trees 
apprised me that I was nearing a torrent ; while 
the road itself, covered with some inches of wa. 
ter, showed that the stream had already risen 
above its embankments. There was real danger 
in this; light carriages—the great lumbering 
diligence itself—had been known to be carried 
away by these suddenly swollen streams, and [ 
began seriously to fear disaster. Wading can- 
tiously onward I reached what I judged to be 
the edge of the torrent, and felt with my stick 
that the water was here borne madly onward, 
and at considerable depth. Though through the 
fog I could make out the opposite bank, and see 
that the stream was not a wide one, I plainly 
perceived that the ~urrent was far too powerful 
for me to breast without assistémee, and that no 
single passenger could attempt it with safety. 
I may have stood half an hour thus, with the 
muddy stream surging over my ankles—for I was 
stunned and stupefied by the danger—when I 
thought I saw through thé mist two gigantic 
figures looming through the fog on the opposite 
bank. When and how they had come there | 
knew not, if they were indeed there, and if these 
figures were not mere spectres of my imagina. 
tion. It was not till having closed my eyes and 
opening them again I beheld the same objects 
that I could fully assure myself of their reality. 

At last I made them out to be two horsemen, 
who seemed in search of some safe and fordable 
part of the stream to cross over. Their appar- 
ent caution was a lesson by which I determined 
to profit, and I stood a patient observer of their 
proceedings. Attimes'l could catch their voices 
but without distinguishing what they said, and 
suddenly I heard a plunge and saw that one had 
dashed boldly into the flood, ang was quickly 
followed by the other. If the stream did not 
reach to their knees as they sat, it was yet so 
powerful that it tested all the strength of the 
horses and all the skill of the riders to stem it; 
and as the water splashed and surged, and as 
the animals plunged and struggled, I scarcely 
knew whether they were fated to reach the bank 
or be carried down in the current. As they 
gained about the middle of the stream I saw 
that they were mounted gens d’armes, heavy 
men, with heavy eqnipments, favorable enough 
to stem the tide, but hopelessly incapable to save 
themselves if overturned. “Go back—hold in 
—-go back! the water is far deeper here!” I 
cried out at the top of my voice; but either not 
hearing, or not heeding my warning, on they 
came, and as I spoke one plunged forward and 
went headlong down under the water, but, ris- 
ing immediately, his horse struck boldly out 
and after a few struggles gained the bank. 
The other, more fortunate, had headed up the 
stream, and reached the shore without difficulty. 

With the natural prompting of a man toward 
those who had just overcome a at peril I 
hastened to say how glad I felt at their safety, 
and from what intense fear their landing hed 
rescued me; when one, a corporal, as his cuff 
bespoke, muttered a coarse exclamation of im- 
patience, and something like a malediction on 
the service that exposed men to such hazards, 
and at the same instant the other dashed boldly 
up the bank, and with a bound placed his horee 
at my side, as though to cut off my retreat. 

“Who are you ?” cried the corporal to me, in 
a stern voice. 

‘A traveler,” said I, trying to look majestic- 
ally and indignant. 

**So I see; and of what naticn ?” 

“Of that nation which no man insults with 
impunity.” 

* Russia?” 

“No; certainly not—Englend.” 

“Whence from last?” 

“From Bregenz.” 

“ And from Constance by Lindan?” asked he, 
quickly, as he read from a slip of paper he had 
just drawn from his belt. ‘ 

I assented, but not without certain misgiv- 
ings, as I saw so much was known as to my 
movements. - 

“Now for your passport. Let me see it, 
said the cotporal again. “Just so,” said he, 
folding it up; ‘‘traveling on foot, and marked 
‘suspected,’ ” " 

Thongh he-muttered these words to his com- 
panion, I perceived ee he cared very little for 
my having overheard them. 

“ Suspected of what, or by whom?” asked I, 
ansrily. . 

Instead of paying any attention to my ques- 
tion ——— 
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“Come,” said I, with an assumed boldness, 
“if you have quite done with that passport of 
mine, give it to me, and let me pursue my jour- 
ney.” 

So eager were they ip their own converse 
that this speech, too, was unheeded; and now, 
grown rasher by impunity and impatience, I 
stepped stoutly forward and attempted to take 
the passport from the soldier's hand. 

‘Sturm und Gewitter!” swore out the fellow, 
while he strack me sharply on the wrist, “ do 
you mean to try force with us?” And the other 
drew his sabre, and flourishing it over his head, 
held the point of it within a few inches of my 
chest. 

I can not imagine whence came the*vourage 
that now filled my heart, for I know I am not 
naturally brave, but I felt for an instant that I 
could have stormed a breach; and, with an in- 
sulting laugh, I said, “Oh, of course, cut me 
down. Iam unarmed and defenseless. It is 
an admirable opportunity for the display of 
Austrian chivalry.” 

‘* Begin, Henker. It’s very hard not to slice 
off his ear,” said the soldier, seeming to ask 
leave for this act of valor. 

“Get out your cords,” said the corporal; 
‘‘we’re losing too mueh time here.” 

‘‘Am I a prisoner, then?” asked I, in some 
trepidation. 

“TI suspect you are, and likely to be for some 
time to come,” was the gruff answer. 

‘‘On what charge—what is alleged against 
me ?” cried I, passionately. 

“ What has sent many a better-looking fellow 
to Spielberg,” was the haughty rejoinder. 

“If I am your prisoner,” said I, haughtily— 
“and I warn you at once of your peril in daring 
to arrest a British subject traveling peacefully— 
You are not going to tie my hands? You are 
not going to treat me asa felon?” I screamed 
out these words in a voice of wildest passion, as 
the soldier, who had dismounted for the pur- 
pose, was now proceeding to tie my wrists to- 
gether with a stout cord, and in a manner that 
displayed very little concern for the pain he oc- 
casioned me. 

As escape was totally out of the question, I 
threw myself upon the last resource of the in- 
jured. I fell back upon eloquence. I really 
wish I could remember even faintly the outline 
of my discourse ; for though not by any means 
a fluent German, the indignation that makes 
men poets converted me into a great master of 
prose, and I told them a vast number of curious, 
but not complimentary, traits of the land they 
belonged to. I gave, too, a rapid historical 
sketch of their campaigns against the French, 
showing how they were always beaten, the only 
novelty being whether they ran away or capitu- 
lated. I reminded them that the victory over 
me would resound through Europe, being the 
only successful achievement of their arms for 
the last half-century. I expressed a ferveni 
hope that the corporal would be decorated with 
the “Maria Theresa,” and his companion ob- 
tain the “valor medal,” for what they had 
done. Pensions, I hinted, were difficult in the 
present state of their finances, but rank and 
honor certainly ought to await them. I don’t 
know at what exact period of my peroration it 
was that I was literally ‘‘ pulled up,” each of 
the horsemen holding a line fastened to my 
wrists, and giving me a drag forward that near- 
ly carried me off my feet and flat on my face. 
I stumbled, but recovered myself; and now saw 
that, bound as I was, with a gendarme on each 
side of me, it required all the activity I could 
muster to keep my legs. 

Another whispered conversation now took 
place across me, and I thought I heard the 
words Bregenz and Feldkirch interchanged, 
giving me to surmise that they were discussing 
to which place they should repair. My faint 
hope of returning to the former town was, how- 
ever, soon extinguished, as the corporal, turn- 
ing to me, said, ** Our orders are to bring you 
alive to head-quarters. We'll do our best; but 
if, in crossing these torrents, you prefer to be 
drowned, it’s no fault of ours.” 

“Do you mean by that,” cried I, “that I am 
to be dragged through the water in this fash- 
ion ?” 

“IT mean that you are to come along as best 
you-may.” 

“It is all worthy of you, quite worthy!” 
screamed I, in a voice of wildest rage. “ You 
reserve all your bravery for those who can not 
resist you—and you are right, for they are your 
enly successes. The Turks beat you”— here 
they chucked me elose up, and dashed into the 
stream. “The Prussians beat you!’ I was 
how up to my waist in water. “The Swiss 
beat you!” Down I went over head and ears. 
“The French always—thrashed you"—down 
again — “at Ulm — Auster — litza—Aspen” — 
nearly suffocated, I yelled out, “‘ Wagram !"— 
and down I went, never to know any further 
consciousness till I felt myself lying on the 
soaked and muddy road, and heard a gruff voice 
saying, “‘Come along—we don't intend to pass 
the night here!” 
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Trusses,—Dr. Rigg? Waterproof Multipedal Truss has 
had a success hitherto unknown. Warranted perfect for 
five years. Young subjects invariably cured. Send for a 
Pamphlet. 2 Barclay Street, New York. 


ASTED—MER. WOMEN, AND BOYS 

every nm, City, and Village in the United 

States, to act as Agents for the sale of Sherman & Co."s 

Gift ape | Envelopes. Agents can make from 8 to 8 
aday. Being largely engoged in the manufact 

of a superior quality of Jewelry, we ese enabled to offer to 

y and more valuabte Gifts 


our customers variet 
than any similar establishment. For further 
oes sealsrane sees OF 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ALUABLE BOOKS FREE 
EXTRA INDUCEMENTS FOR SUBSCRIBING 
TO THE 
NEW YORE Y, 
BEFORE THE FIRST DAY OF APRIL. 


THE BEST STORY AND SKETCH PAPER PUB- 
LISHED LN THE WORLD. 





NOW 16 THE TIME TO SEND LN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


A SPLENDID PREMIUM BOOK WORTH $2 & TO 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


At a heavy expense, and with the view of stfll farther 
extending the immense circulation of the NEW YORK 
WEEKLY, the publishers offer UNTIL THE FIRST DAY 
@ APRIL NEXT, the following named and described 
MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

All to be new names, and none io be residents of any 
town where there is a News Agent. 


Eash subecriber will receive, postage free, either of the 
following nam d works which he or she may indicate : 

THE PICTORIAL FAMILY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. Comprising 
Prominent Events in the History of the World, Bix 
phics of Eminent Men, and Interesting Accounts of Dis- 
~te Travelers. John Frost, LL.D. Illustrated 
with 360 Engravings. New York: ©. M. Saxton, Barker 
& Uo., No. 25 Park Row. 645 large octavo pages. 


INDIAN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, from 
ee tied to oo tees trea John Frost, 
LL.D. yith numerous E Original De- 
signs, by W. Croome and other guiehed Artists. 
New York: ©. M. Sexton, Barker & Uo., No. 25 Park Row. 
872 large octavo pages. 


THE FAMILY DOCTOR; ot Tue Home Book or 
Heattn axp Mepictxe. A Popular Treatise on the means 
of avoiding and curing diseases, and of preserving the 
health and vigor of the body to the latest period; inelud- 
ing an acccunt of the nature and properties of remedics, 
the treatment of th» diseas:s of women and children, and 
the management of pregnancy and partarition. By a 
Physic‘an of Philadelphia. New York: C. M. Saxton, 
Barker & Uo., No. 25 Park Row. 619 large octavo pages. 


BORDER WARS OF THE WEST: Comprising the 
Fronti r Wars of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Lilinvia, Tennessee, and Wisconsin, and embrac- 
ing individual adventures among the Indians, and exploits 
of Bom, Kenton, Clark, Lage, Brady, Po, the 
Wh. tz Is, and other border hero # of the West. doba 
Frost, LL.D. With numerous E ving. New York: 
. M. Saxton, Barker & Ce., No. 25 Park Row. 
octavo Pg 2. 








In every instance, an Extra Copy of any one of the above 
books will be sent to the one whe g te up.a Club of Five or 
more, with the following named premiums, postage free, 
in addition: 

To any one who sends us TEN DOLLARS FOR FIVE 
(bona fide) NEW SUBSCRIBERS, not residents of any 
town where there is a News Agent, we will send one copy 
of either of the above named works (independent of th: 
Five copies sent to ly the members of the Club), 
which-retail at $2 25 each. 

To any sending us SIXTEEN DOLLARS FOR FIGHT 
(bona fide) NEW SUBSCRIBERS, we will send two of the 
above named volumes, independent of the Eight Copies 
for the members of the Club. 

To any one forwarding TWENTY DOLLARS FOR 
TEN (bona fide) NEW SUBSCRIBERS, we will send all 
three of the magnificent books named above, independent 
of the Ten Copis for the memb_ rs of the Club. 

P-reons sending us lett: rs should be particular to state 
the Town, County, and State; also, to name the particn- 
lar book they may desire. 

All letters and communications in relation to the Edit- 
orial or Business departments of the NEW YORK WEEK- 
LY, must be addressed to 

STRELT & SMITH, 
Editors and Proprietors, No. 21 Beckman St., New York. 

Sp.cimen copies sent tree. 


No Chimney! 
Burners that will fit any Coal Of] Lamp. 


We have lately perfected a burner for burning Coal Oil 
without a chimney, to be applied to any Coal Oil Lamp. 
We will send the burner by mail to any address, on the re- 
ceipt of $1 2%. Please register letters. 

CALLENDER'S CARBU-AIR GAS LAMP burns pure 
Coal Oil in the ehape of gas without a chimney. Price $3 
for a sample Lamp, Enclose stamp and send for Cireulars, 
Address, CALLENDER & PERCE, Dealers in Oils and 
Lamps, 175 Broadway, and No. 2 Courtlandt St., New York 
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EB BON TON — THE BEST LADIES’ | 


FASHION BOOK in tie World. Specimen copies, 
with two valuable patterns, posted for 55 centa. 
8. T. TAYLOR & SON, 407 Broadway, N. Y. 


Premature 
Loss of the Hair, 
Which is eo common now-a-days, may be entirely pre- 
vented by the use of Burnetf's Cocosine. It bas been used 
in thousands of cases where the hair was coming out in 
handfuls, and has never failed to arrest ite decay, and to 
promote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 


time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single appli- 
cation will render it soft and glossy for several days. 


—F¥—) WEDDING CARDS, 


WISS.E.LOVE. 
|| Specimens by Mail on re- 
—=== ceipt of 2 postage staxips. 
EVERDELL 302 Broadway. N.Y. 


A YEAR.—Steel Dies for Cut- 
ting Marking Plat-s, from $10 to $30 











$2. 


per Set; Indelible Ink, Frames, Brushes, Machinery, Al- 
abete, &c., wholesale and retail. [rice List and Ciren- 
reent free. Address 
T. N. HICKUOX, No, 280 Pearl Street, New York. 


Agents Wanted. — 


A $5 MAP FOR % CENTS; USUAL PIICE FOR 
such a Map $8 and $10. Lioyd’s United Stats Railroad 
Map is now ready for the p ople for 25 cents, colored in 
States. It is four feet square, printed on an entire sheet 
of fine white paper, and can be mailed anywhere in «trong 
wrappers for one cent 7 It exhibita the whole 
country from MAINE to TEXAS. It shows every rail- 
road finished wp to the first day of February, 1861. Fv- 
ery station is laid down; every river and every strong- 
hold in America. 30,000 towns, stations, and citics are 
marked down on Licyd’s Map. Agente are selling fifiy 
copies a day, and clear $6. Sole rights in counties given. 
Apply for Private Circular and Semple Map. Refers to 
all railroad companies, North and Sonth, as to correctness 
of Lloyd's United States Map. 

J. T. LLOYD, Agent, 164 Brondway, New York. 

No stamps taken. 


oO YOU WANT L 
WHISKERS OK MUSTACILES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grew heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 





Bronchitis. 


BRONCHITIS. —A Chronic inflammea- 
tion of che «mall Mucous Glands connect- 
ed with the Membranes which line the 
Throat and Win *; the appreach of 
which is often so invidious as scarcely to 
attract notice—an increase of Mucus, and a sense of weari- 
someness and low of er in the Throat, after pubiic 
speaking or finging. It arises from cold or any unusual 
exertion of the voice. These incipient symptoms are al- 
tayed by using Brown's Bronchial Troches, which, if neg- 
lected, an en! lose of voice is often experi. need. 











THE DUENNA 
(Prom the Royal Collection). 
CALAIS PIER 
(From the National Gallery). 
INDUSTRY 
(From Mrs. Thorneycroft's Statue). 


Also, 
THE HUDSON ILLUSTRATED. Part 14 
By B. J. Losing. 


The most severe cases of this dreadful omplaint have 
been cured” by a few doses of Jonas Whitcomb's Remedy 
Jor Asthma, and in no instance has ® failed to give im- 
mediate relief. Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT & 
CO., Boston, For sale by all Druggists at ¢1 00 per bottle 





§ 1 PER MONTH made with Stencil 
Tools. I sell the cheapest and best. Send 
for my Circular before purchasing elsewhere. Address 
JOHN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Masa, or St. Louis, Mo. 


Diseases or THe THROAT AND 
LUNGS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


There is no doubt that the aughor hae clearly traced 
this very prevatent and rapidly increasing class of dis- 
eases to their true origin, and pointed out the best, and 
the only rational, plan of prevention or cure. The wide- 
spread distribution, therefore, of thie littl: book can hard- 
ly fail to save thousands of valuable lives, while its teach- 
ings, if generally adopted by society, would at ene> arrest 
the f-arful ravages of consumption and it« kindred mala- 
dies, which now threaten, ere long, to ruin, if not exter- 
minate, the human race. 

Its Cont-nts embrace: Preliminary Remarks — Forms 
of Consumption—Other Affections of the Throat and Lung» 
— Geography of Consumption in the United States — 
Causes of Consumption—Persons most Liable to Consu np- 
tion—Stagee of © jon—Prognosis—Treatmem of 
Consum ption—Temperat ure and Climate—Clothing—Diet 

~Drink —Bathing—‘Throat-Ail" —Quinzy—Croup—Dip- 
theria—I pfluenza—Pneumonia. 

Copies sent, post-paid, for 15 cents. 

FPOWLER AND WELLA, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





SO OOO BARRELS of POUDRETTE, 
.) Made by 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 

This fs the cheapest fertilizer in market ; $3 worth will 
manure an acre of Corn, will inerease the crop from one 
third to ome half, and will ripen the crop two weeks ear- 
lier, 

Price, over seven barrels, $1 50 per barrel. 

A pamphlet, with satisfactory evidence and full partic- 

‘4, will be sent gratis to any one sending address to 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & ©0., 
No. 60 Courtlandt Street, N. Y., 
General Agents for the United States. 


H. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 
Manufactory & Salesrooms, 


léth St., cor, 8d Av., N. Y. 





$e 


HE NEW YORK DYEING AND PRINT- 
YNG ESTABLISHMENT 


Works on Staten Island. 
95 Doane St. (ate 45 John 8t.). Branch Offices 720 Broad- 
way, New York, and 136 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn. 


Constitution Water. 
The only Known Remedy for Diabetes, 
Irritation of the Neck of the 


Bladder, . 

Inflammation of the Kidneys, and Catarrh of the Blad- 
der, Strangury and Burning, or Painful Urinating, Stone 
in the Bladder, Cslealua, Gravel, Brick Dust D. posit, and 
Mucous or Milky Discharges after Urinating. For sale by 
alt Druggiscts. Price $100. Wm. H. Grogg & Uo., Pro- 
prictors. Morgan & Allen, General Agents, No. 46 Cliff 
Strect, New York. 

SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 

In this purely vegetable preparation, the jes f 
an Antiseptic, a mild Cathartie, and a Tonic Medicine are 
combined. It quickly removes from the blood the impu- 
rities of unhealthy secretions, which engender and fucd 
disease, thus at the root of the malady. 

For sale by A. B. & D. SANDS, 100 Pulton &t., N. Y 


The Working Farmer, 


A large Agricultural Monthly Magazine, 
(Regular Subscription price $1 00 per annum), 


Harper’s Weekly, 
Por $2 40 a Year. 


Both Papers for less than the Subscrip- 
tion Price of One. 


The Working Farmer 


Te Edited by PROD. J. J. MAPES, assisted by a Corps 
of Gentlemen whc ave practically engaged in conducting 
the several departments upon whieh they write. 
Vou. 13 commences wiru Jan. ist, 1861. 
Specimen copies sent free on application. 
Remit subscription to 
CHAS. V. MAPES, 





126 aid 125 Naeeen, sud 11 Beckman Street, 
New York. 
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The subscribers take pleasure in anucwvcing to the eit 
zens of the United States, that they have obtaiard the 
agency for, and are now enabled to offer to the American 
public, the above justly-celebrated and world-renowned 
article. 


THE STIMULATING ONGUENT 


is prepared by Dr. C. P. Bellinghem, an eminent phyel- 
cian of London, and is warrent: d to bring out 
a thick set of 


WHISKERS OR A MUSTACHE 


in from three to six weeks. This article ix the only one 
of the kind used by the French, and in London 
and Paris it is in univers! uo 
It is a beautiful economical, soothing, yet etinmlating 
compound, acting as if by magic upon the routs, chucay 
a beautiful growth of juxarisot hei 
This tx the only article based up a 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCLPLES, 
Which has ever been presented to the public, for promot 
ing a healthy growth of hair on a 


BALD HEAD Ok BARE PACE 


Persons having tried the various preperations now flooding 
the country, and having be n doc. ived by them, should at 
be discouraged, but try one box of 


BELLINGIIAM'S ONGULENT, 


which is warrented to do all that claimed for It 

If applied to the ecalp it wil! cure baldness, and came te 
spring up in place of the bald epote o fluc growth of mw 
hair. Applied according io directions, it will turn red o 
towy hair dark, and restore gry hair to ite original color 
—lvaving it soft, «emooth, and fiexibl 

The Onguent is an indiepensable article to ew ry gentie 
man's toilet, and after one week's we they would pot for 
any consideration be without It. 

The subecribers are the only agente for the article in the 
United States, to whom all orders mart be addrensed. 


ONE DOLLAR A BOZ. 
READ THE FULLOWING FROM THR 





NEW YORK ITPRALD. 


“ATTENTION, YOUNG MEN.” 

We prrecive, by the adv. rtie men: of Meners. Merace L 
Hegeman & Uo., of No. 24 Wilihum Street, this Clty, that 
the renowned “ Stimulating Gagu: nt,” lavented by Dr, 
Bellingham, for a healthy stimulation in the growth of 
beard of whisk+ra, has now bad ite Am rican market con- 
fided to their agency. The Sigh ropuatios of this article 
in London, Paria, and other <ities of Lurop:, seeme to have 
been fully justified by experience in this coumry. Wo 
find that ite praises are re-cchoed emeong all clawes. A 
few weeks are said to prove its almost mogieal infiurnoces 
upon the beara or whirk + The Brivieh Volunte- re have 
made such free use of it os to otigect the attention of the 
Londen Punch. See adveriieemett of Mesers. HEGEMAN 
& ©U., it another column Herald, Sunday, Feb. 11, 
1961 


AND FROM THE NEW YORK MERCURY 
Trmancs ror Tur Baur-l scen,..._.W #« that the wel 
known aa Mesere. Horace L. Hi geman & Co., of 
No. 24 William Srreet, announces th meelvrs as Am rican 
agents of B lingham's Celetrated Scimoulating Onguent 
for the whiekers and hair, which to execiusiveiy used in 
London and Paris by all who yeorn to poesoes invariant 
whickers, mustache, and capillary jocks, It is warranted 
to bring out a thick set of whiek: re or a mustachs in from 

three to six weeks.— Sunday Nevewry, Feb. 17, 186L 
AND FROM THE SUNDAY TIMES 

A Pasmonaste Neoessrry.— The stren_ bh of Sempoon 
was in hie heir, and the errength of . men's claims to 
fashion are tested now-a-days by the lwxur ace of bie 
whiskers and mustaches. VPashion, fur onee, is on the aide 
of reason and nature, and, in rest ring the beard to ite 
ancient honors, deserves to be applauded. But om seme 
faces nature refuses to prodnoe the men crop. Art, how- 
ever, steps in here to her aid. with Bingham": Sthme 
lating Onguent —a pr poration wartuoted to produce a 
thick mustache or whiskers in a few weeks. This prepar- 
ation may be had at Hegreman & Co's, No. 34 William 
Street. Sunday Times, Fe 19, 1861. 
AND READ THE POLLOWING, 

FROM THE SUNDAY ATLAS 
Pearect ts Warekers.—Half the attention at the 


eAcademy of Music on Monday night wes taonopelized by 


a fine-looking little fellow who dixpieyedt the moat magni 
fieent whiskers of the season. Hils face wee iltcrally cor. 
ered —the lower part of it at least—with beard of the very 
glossiest loxuriance. Would it be believed yet we know 
the fact to be eo —that thie man had raised the whole uf 
pry kn arg crop within a few mouth« from the uw 
ol — cricbrated Stimulating Onguem. This 
unriv preparation for promoting th: geowth of whie 
kere and mustaches mmy be procur«i at Hog men & Co.'s, 
No. 24 Williom Street.._.Sunday Atlas, Feb. 17, 1961 

TRY ONE BOX, YOU WILL NEVER REGRET THE 

INVESTMENT 
FOR SALE BY ALI, BRUOGISTS, 

Or a bex of the Onguent (werranted to have the desired 
effect) will be sent to any who desire li, by mail (direct) 
seourely packed, on reecipt of price aud postage, $1 18. 


HORACE L. HINGEMAN & CO., 


Ne. woe, aS Exchange Pisre, 
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SLAVEHOLDERS. 


are Hormer than thou!” 





The President Elect was the merriest among the merry, and 











Prom 
With a full Vi # the FE i-Duteh naan 
: rn ew of the Engiieh-Duteh Struggle against 
Spain, and of the Origin ant Destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. By Jonn Lornnor Mornry, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, Au- 
thet “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Wish Por- 
Taits and Map. 2 vols. Syo, Musli 00; Sh 
Half Calf, $6 00. é —_ — 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: 
the Death of William the Silent to the § 


See Advertisement, ; 
HARPER’S WEEKLY & WORKING FARMER, | 
For $2 40 « year. 








Thorley’s Food for Cattle 


Converts the poorest of ha: og Se | 
free. Depot for U. &., 21 


Broadway, N. 
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NO COMMUNION WiTH 
“Stand aside, you Old Sinner! WE 
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‘ CUR PRESIDENTIAL MERRYMAN. 
“The J ity was engaged in a lively exchange of wit and humor. 
kept those around him in a continual roar.”—Daily Paper. 
Harper’s Weekl y- HARPER & BROTHERS 
A First-Class Niustrated Family News- Paamstis Squdns, Yow Yous, 
paper. . Have just Published : 
PRICH FIVE CENTs. The Children’s Bible Picture-Book. 
» : ILLUSTRATED witn E1anty ExGRravines thor 
‘BRMS : THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK. n- $4 bo: 
oO } \ k 1 lustrated by Eighty Engravings, from Designs by ‘ 
(me ¢ f eat ‘ SrTeinLe, Overneck, Verr, Souxonn, &e, 
One ( ve 400 THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE FABLE-BOOK. Con- 
Five ( ‘ Year © taining One Handred and Sixty Fables, With Sixty 
r ‘ : » . _Tilustrations by Haggison Wetr. 
7 ’ ry , THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE-BOOK OF BIRDS 
Fer; if 7 ‘ y on y Tilnetreted with Sixty-one Engravings by W. Harvey. 
Vol ea ' f Haw : THE CLULDRERS PICTURE-BOOK OF QUADRU- 
hand-oinely nod <t Price @ pe PEDS and other Mammalia. Ilustrated with Sixty- 
now read |; one Eneravingsby W. Harvey - 
< ow — ymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest | Square 400, Muslin gilt, 75 cents each. 
: BROTHERS, PUBLISHER | EP Sent by Mail, pdstane free, on receipt of price 








provender. A pamphiet 
Agents wauted iv every City and Town. 




















Dr. Brown’s Patent Baby-Tender. 

This article of Nureery Furn 
iturs is different from, superior 
to, and supplies the place of ev- 
erything heretofore used for 
that purpose. It combines, by 
simple changes, which may be 
instantly made, A BAPE, OOM- 
PORTABLE SLEEPING ©OOUCH, A 
DELIGHTFUL BABY-JUMPRR, A 
HOBBY-HORKE, NURSERY, DIN- 
ING AND BOCKING-CTATR, A 
SWING, A STYLISH CARRIAGE 
AND PERAMBULATOR, A PLAY 
AND WORK @TAND. It is sus- 
pended from the ceiling. or « 
graceful standard, by a steel 
spring; i¢ cushioned eo as to 
require no bedding, and ix taste- 
fnily trimmed in various styles, at prices ranging from $5 
to $25. Sent by express everywhere. 

It will save in washing, in bringing up one child, more 
than its cost, and vou Or THE Time and attention of 
mother and nurse. 

It gives the child entire treedom of action for body ani 
limbs, insures a healthy action of the stomach and bowels, 
promotes and strengthens the natural motion and develo 
ment of the system, preserving it from injury or the porsi 














bility of danger. 

It is compact, strong, and durable, and to thoee having 
the care of infants it is indispensable. 

N. B.—“ The exercise obtained by our nursery children 


in one of your beby-tenders very much aids in their proper 
physical development, and enables ns to dispense with the 
services of one assistant nuree.”—(Matron of the Home for 
the Friendles:. 

J. & BROWN & Co., Warercoms, No. 652 Broadway, \ 
Y., between Bond and Bleecker Sts. [Send for our circular. 


John B. Dunham. 








Established in 1534. 


Are pronounced to ‘be the ber: Pianos manufacture! 
ach Instrument warranted 6 years, Send for Circula: 

Warerooms and M ry, 7 to 8 East 13h 
Street. near Broadway, N. Y. 





PERFECT FITTING 


| SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $18 per doz. 


OR SIX FOR NINE DOLLARS. 
Printed Wirections sent free everywhere, and #0 easy to 
understand, that any one ean take their own measure for 


shirts, I warrant a good fit. The cash to be paid to the 
Express Company on receipt of goods. 


Ss. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, N. Y., 


Up Stairs 


Ba NUMBBERS and BOUND VOL- 
UMES of HARPHR’S WEBELY sad MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE can always be had of 

A. WINCH, 320 Chestaut Street, Philadelptis 








